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ABSTRACT 

As part of a review of emphases in high school and 
college language-arts curricula, the American College Testing Program 
sponsored an invitational language-arts conference at its national 
office, in February 1976. The eight conference participants were 
selected to represent various fields of specialization and several 
institutional affiliations. From their various perspectives emerged a 
consensus that provides an overview of the domain of the language 
arts and that enumerates the skills essential to success in college 
writing experiences. Tackling the distinction between the traditional 
"basics" and other goals that have more to do with intellectual 
competence suggests some guidelines for defining "basic skills," for 
assigning classroom priorities, and for assessing language. The 
report includes summaries of the responses of the eight participants 
to detailed questionnaires about goals and processes in the language 
arts, as well- as the texts of position papers prepared by each 
participant. (AA) 
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Many people contributed to the success of ACT's Invitational 
Language Arts Conference and to the piablication of this ensuing report. 
The conference participants Ms. Copeland, Dr. Farrell, Dr. Glatfchorn, 
Dr. Loban, Ms. McPherson, Dr. Smitherman, and Dr. Wachal graciously 
shared their time, wisdom, and enthusiasm.. ACT is particularly grateful to 
Dr. Richard Lloyd-Jones, a "verray, patfit gentil"scholar, for playing several 
roles: as consultant, he quickly directed us to the heart of the matter; as partici- 
pant, he shared his concerns with '^intuitive grace and as reviewer of this 
manuscript, he made essential suggestions. Among ACT staff, Ms. Cynthia 
B. Schmeiser and Dr. Richard Stiggins played key roles in planning , developing, 
and administering the details of the conference and, along with Dr. Richard 
Ferguson, critically reviewed this manuscript. If this report succeeds in 
reaching out usefully to many different audiences, as is ACT's hope, the efforts 
of all these people will have been responsible. 



What's REALLY Basic in Language Arts? 
A Report on ACT 's 1976 Invitational Language Arts Conference 



ABSTRACT 



The American College Testing Program (ACT) is continually involved in 
searching out the impacts of curricular change on all of its assessment programs . 
As part of its current review of emphases in high school and college 
language arts curricula, ACT sponsored an invitational language arts con- 
ference at its national office in February 1976. 

Not only have changes occurred in the content, form, and focus of 
both high school and college English classes over the past few years, but 
English educators have also had to contend with the public outcry over the 
reading and writing effectiveness of today's students. In so' doing, they 
are taking a new look at the discipline and reviewing its conceptual struc- 
ture . 

To determine the effect of these concerns on the classroom, ACT selected " " 
as conference participants eight language arts educators, who represented 
various fields of specialization and institutional affiliation. From this 

variety of perspectives emerged a consensus that provides a comprehensive" 

- . ■ ■ * 

view of the language arts domain, that enumerates the skills essential to 
probable success in college writing experiences, and that clarifies the 
governing processes of the field. A consensus like this from within the 
discipline, by tackling the distinction between the traditional ^'basics" 
and some others that have more to do with intellectual competence, suggests 
some guidelines for defining "basic skills," for assigning classroom ; 
priorities, and for assessing language. This report describes that consensus 
and its implications for students, teachers, administrators, and testers. 
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; / What's REALLY Basic? 

A Keport on ACt's Invitational Language Arts Conference 

I Introduction 

Rationale for Conference 

The American College Testing Program (ACT) provides data from many of 
its assessment programs that are used by students, teachers, and counselors 
to make educational decisions about admissions, course placement, and pro- 
gram planning. Since the relevance of the ACT tests depends on their con- 
tent reflecting current classroom practices , ACT engages in periodic evalua- 
tion of the curricula to maintain that currency and .thereby maximize the 
value of the ACT tests for educational decision making. Thus ACT convened 
an invitational language arts conference at its national office in February 
.1^76 as one phase of its current review of the language arts curriculum. " 
Subject matter specialists were assembled to provide a range of interest 
that would reflect the many components of the language arts domain. From 
this variety of perspectives ACT hoped to gain a comprehensive view of the 
domain; this report describes the results of the conference. 



Specific Objectives 

Given the fact that many of- the ACT assessment programs have language 
arts coirponents and given the changing content, form, and focus of both high 
school and college English classes during the past few years, act's content 
review of the language arts seems particularly timely. Responding to public 
demands for an accounting that has been provoked, in great part, by the sen- 
sational interest of the media, concerned and responsible English educators 
are taking a new look at their discipline. Hhey must cope with the uncertain 
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status of writing in the curriculum, the "students' right to their own lan- 
guage," bi-dialectalism, the proliferation of electives, a changing student'^' 
body, sociopolitical pressures, appeals for a return to the "basics," public * 
confusion over the nature of those basics, and finally the increasingly mani- 
pulative and dishonest use of language in society. Within this uncertain 
climate and despite the inevitable time-lag between professional research 
and its translation into classroom practice, educators are attempting to re- 
affirm their faith in a shared conceptual structiire of the discipline. 

To determine the effect of issues like these on the classroom, ACT 
selected an oonference participants eight language arts educators who rep- 
resented various fields of specialization and institutional affiliation. 
Within highly structured work sessions , ACT aiir^d to achieve among participants 
a consensus that would 1) describe the current curricula, 2) project likely 
curricular changes within the next five years, 3) enumerate the skills essen- 
tial to probable success in writing experiences in college, 4) and even de- 
fine the discipline. Such a consensus could not only clarify classroom prior- 
ities but also profoundly affect the nature of language assessment. 

II Procedures 

Participants 

^e educators participating in the conference had been recommended to 
ACT by the National Council of Teachers of English (NCTE) , the Conference on 
College Composition and Communication (CCCC) , and Dr. Richard Lloyd-Jones, 
Chairperson of the Department of English at the University of Iowa, in his 
role as ACT's ccnference consultant. ;ihis distinguished assembly included: 
Ms. Evelyn Copeland, Educational Consultant in English and Humanities at 
Fairfield University; Dr, Edmund J. Farrell, Associate Executive Secretary of 



the NCTE; Dr. Allan Glatthom, Director of Teacher Preparation at the univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Dr. Richard Lloyd-Jones, Chairperson of the Department 
of English at the University of Iowa; Dr. Walter D. Loban, English Education 
specialist at the university of California at Berkeley; Ms. Elisabeth McPherson, 
the Chairperson of the Humanities Division at Forest Park Community College; 
Dr. Geneva Smitherman, Assistant Director of the Center for Black studies at 
Wayne State university; and Dr. Robert S. Wachal, Chairperson of the Depart- 
meiit of Linguistics at the University of Iowa. 

Conference Preparation 

To prepare for the. conference, ACT requested that participants complete 
se^reral docvmients before their arrival T^'These documents, which were circu- 
lated among participants and ACT sfikff before the conference, were designed 
to focus thinking on the topics to be discussed, to establish the varying 
viewpoints and backgrounds of the assembled individuals, and to help explain 
current issues and attitudes. Detailed below, the documents consist of 1) a 
position paper describing recent and future trends in the curriculum and 2) a 
questionnaire listing content elements in language arts curricula. 

^e Position Papers — Since many of the ACT assessment programs are 
designed to facilitate the student's transition from high school to college, 
participants prepared in advance position papers responding to ACT's request 
that they 1) identij^ the recent changes they had perceived in the high schools 
and 2) describe the correspraiding impact on college classes. These position 



"More extensive resumes can be found in Appendix 3 , page 79. 
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papers helped not only to describe the backgrounds and viewpoints of the 
participants but also to define the curricula and to identify the skills es- 
sential to ^probable success in writing experiences in college. 

The Questionnaire — The questionnaire, consisting of five tables, 
focused attention on content elements in language arts curricula,, Forved as 
the means to develop t>ie consensus on the state of the language arts, and 
defined the topics tliat would sv±)seTaently be discussed during the conference. 
Table I concerned the major areas of the entire curriculum (literature, 
reading, speaking/listening, iisage, and writing) . Table II concerned the 
major components of the subarea of usage. Table III concerned the skills 
involved in the subarea of usage. Table IV concerned the major components 
of the subareas of writing and critical reading. . Table V concerned the skills 
involved in the subareas of writing and critical reading. 

The participants were first charged with a- general task: to rank the 
jjuportance and emphasis currently given 1) the major areas of the entire 
curriculum (Table I) and 2) the major components of the three subareas that 
have tradj.tionally fallen within the purview of . the ACT Assessment (usage, 
• writing, and critical reading—Tables II and IV). Their second task was more 
specific: to delineate the skills involved in usage, ^ writing, and critical 
reading (Tables III -and V). 

Participants were asked for two types of information: what they saw 
actually happening in the current language arts ..curricula, and what they felt 
should be happening. Answering only for-.. the levels (high school or college) 



^ihe position papers are assembled in Appendix 1, page 35. 
2 

Although usage can properly be viewed only in tHe context of total 
language skills, it is treated in the abstract as a point, of departure. 
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with which they felt most familiar and from the mique perspective of their 
individual specialities, they rated the five tables: Table i on the relative 
importance of major content areas;. Tables II and III on usage and mechanics; 
and Tables IV and V on writing and critical reading. 

ACT'S classification systems were the conventional ones of teaching 
content as the public would perceive it. The participants were invited 
to revise them to focus, on the underlying processes that govern the field, 
which were reflected in their rankings and priorities. Consequently, and 
perhaps most significantly, the tables stimulated discussions during the 
work sessions thz.t effectively contributed to ACT's understanding of those 
processes. . 

Conference Sessions 

The two-day conference was structured into five work . sessions , each of 
which had a specific purpose. During the first half-day session, which in- 
augurated the consensus-forming process, the participants were assigned to 
one of two discussion groups to review the questionnaire they had prepared 
before the conference. The makeup of each group was balanced so that each 
group equally- reflected the diverse backgrounds represented in the whole 
group. The participants were initially asked to weigh their responses 
to the questionnaire in terms of both high school and college curricula, 
and in terms of what actually was happening and what ideally should be hap- 
pening. During the course of the conference, however, participants focused 
on the ideal college curriculum as the likeliest way to discover the nature 
of the discipline and its essential skills. 

During the second half-day session, the participants met in a common dis- 
cussion group to merge their ideas and deliberate an overall consensus. The 



•'"Dr. Glatthom, Dr. Lloyd- Jones, Dr. Loban, and Dr. Wachal formed Group I; 
Ms. Oopeland, Dr. Farrell, Ms. McPherson, and Dr. Smitherman formed Group II. 
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ACT staff, mainly serving as observers, asked for points of clarification. 

During the third session, an evening one. Dr. Lloyd-Jones delivered an 
address on the state of the discipline^ to invited members of Iowa Otesting 
Programs and language arts educators from various Iowa schools, colleges, 
and universities, ihe primary objective of this op^n session was to share 
with area educators the opportunity for professional exchanges with ACT's 
staff and its distinguished visitors. Thus ttie address was followed by a 
discussion period in which all guests participated. 

The fourth and fifth sessions were spent in completing the consensus, 
'summarizing the previous sessions, and discussing the implications for the 
classroom and for the assessment of language. 

Ill Results and Discussion 

• The documents and discussion arising from the conference activities 
are rich and complex sources of information. They offer more than sugges- 
tions merely about classroom practice., the English teacher's mission, or the 
nature of the discipline. They offer the context in which those suggestions, 
and roany others, can be viewed, indeed must be viewed to grasp the relation- 
ship between the educators' current concerns and their perception of the 
field's governing processes. They offer generally what amounts. to a value 
system, and they offer specifically the reflection of those values in concrete, 
finite objectives. In particular, the questionnaire and the discussion it 
provoked in the work sessions provide a. conceptual framework of the discipline. 
A distillation of those sessions follows. 



■''Dr. Lloyd-Jones's address is presented in Appendix 2, on page 67. 
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The Questionnaire 

; Serving to focus and delimit discussion, to help translate abstractions 
into observable classroom procedure, the questionnaire con^^rised fi^^e . tables . 
They axe presented below in the following order: for each table, the first 
version depicts the participants' original rankings prepared prior to the 
conference. The participants' revisions of ACT's categories are indicated 
in italics. The second version presents the consensus reached by the whole 
group in the work sessions. For Tables I, ll, and IV rankings for each 
category were summed. The sums were ordered from low to high end then ranked 
so that the lowest sum received a rank of 1 and the highest sum received 
the highest ranking., .in cases of tied rankings, responses were weighted in 
favor of the rankings of participants who were most familiar with the partic- 
ular educational level or who were the content specialists for the particular 
area. For 'Tbx.Izz III and V, the most frequent responses chosen By the group 
are checked; an asterisk indicates the instances where an even split in res- 
ponse occurred. 

Table_JA — Hhe participants' original rankings immediately follow. 
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It should be noted that, according to the participants, literature 
appears to receive primary emphasis ir. both high schools and colleges today; 
that usage/mechanics is heavily emphasized in high schools, but not in 
colleges; that critical reading and writing are more heavily stressed in 
college than in high school. The participants' individual views of the 
ideal situation, even at this early stage of conference activities, indicate 
a consensus ranking for high school of writing (second in importance) , litera- ' 
ture (next to last) , and usage/mechanics (last) . • 

Table IB ~ The consensus reached by both groups for the ideal college 
curriculum is illustrated by Table IB. 
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Tlie first point of consensus specifies that the primary concern of 
language curricula is the nature and history of language and its use in 
social contexts in writing, reaclLng, and speaking. Language itself is the 
overwhelming, pervasive content. To be understood as such .'involves 1) the 
Jcnowledge df how language works socially, psychologically, and intellectually; 
2) the adoiowledgment that appropriateness and social judgments are involved 
in the use of language; and 3) the awareness both of the source of one's 
attitudes. tov/ard language. and of methods for rethinking those attitudes. Facts 
of language like these inform: all the creative and interpretive modes for using 
language . ;! 

The second point of consensus was derived in a conciliatory way. The 
participants' specialities were inevitably reflected in their initial attempt 
to order priorities."^. Moving under the content categories to extract the 
underlying process enabled the participants to resolve their initial differ- 
^ences, whereupon they determined that critiaal perception was the skill most 
essential to probable success in educational experiences. 

The notion of critical perception is rather more comprehensive than 
that of critical thinking, which raises the image of merely a few logical 
paradigms. (l^ore argxunents depend upon emotional appeals and hidden assuitp- 
tions than on nonsequiturs , for example.) Furthermore, given that education 
is a humane process, one that iirplies the expression of attitudes and feelings 
as well as cognitions, critical perception is meant to involve volition and 
emotion as well as intellection. Although critical perception is bolstered 
in other^subject fields, cognitive processes in the language arts seem to 
differ from those in other fi'elds primarily in that language arts teachers 



Dr. loban and Ms, Copeland stressed the oral base of all language activity; 
Dr. Glatthom wished to attribute greater importance to media and Dr. Farrell, 
to literature; and Dr. Lloyd- Jones and 14s. McPherson focused on writing. 
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•must bolster critical perception with the emphasis on how to mediate by 
.language. 

Olxe following classropia model illust:rattts just how critical perception 
■• is brought to bear on all language forms. ^. 



Critical perceptiori is 
brought to bear at this 
point I 



Input < — 

I 

Experience 

Literature 
Spoken Language 
Film-TV 
Interactions 
Role-Playing 



Processing 
II 



Ou tpu t (Product ) 
III 



Cognitive/Affective Processes Expressions (specific behaviors) 



Translation 
Analysis 
Compr ehen s ion 
Synthesis 

Evaluation (Valuing: 
VAiat does it mean? 
Why do you feel the 
way you do?) 



Writing 
Speaking 
Media Creation 
Shift in Attitude 
Process of Choosing and 
Rejecting 



Expression results from bringing critical perception to bear on an experience 
selected to make an emotional connection with the learner. Teachers put 
their students in touch with the tools by which they can arrive at critical 
perception—tools of inquiry. Thinking /writing, and reading become critically 
interrelated, with all matters regarding language coming to a head in the 
activity of composing. But whatever the language activity might be, it was 
repeatedly, unanimously, and straigly stressed, critical perception would 
entail re-cognition of .that activity in terms of purpose, audience, intention, 
and occasion. 

The first two points of consensus thus intertwine. 

Tables IIA, IIB, and III — The discussions centering around the tables 
on- us age /mechanics must be viewed within the context of the position assigned 
this area in Table I~last in rank. Given the necessity to emphasize in 
the classroom the content matter- of how language works— socially , intellectually, 
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psychologically— and in terms of that major mission, usage/nechanics was in- 
variably conceded to be relatively superficial. However, since the parti- 
cipants were asked to weigh their responses in terms of the overall usage/ 
• mechanics skills deemed minimally acceptable in college, they reccJgnized that 
colleges do in fact reward the ability to process the printed word in the 
standard language (often referred to as Edited American English).. But, they 
maintained, the testing of usage is the testing of social class, not of 
educational achievement, it implies that success in college is not based "* 
on knowledge or "languaging-thinking, " but on social background. They did 
concede, however, that students should be given the 'option of studying Edited 
American English. It is the manner of teaching it that needs correcting: 
it is not in itself an absolute, unchanging standard, but a dialect, a con- 
vention, whose lack should not signal inferiority. 

In this light, and in view of the participants' continual emphasis on 
ayntaoHo fluency, rather than editing, on the 'importance of what is being 
said, rather than mechanical conventiori's , on how an expression can be made 
more effeoHve in achieving its purpose, rattier than more "correct," the 
following tables should be viewed. The rankings reflect these basic issues. 
Puristical niceties (like avoiding the split infinitive or using possessives 
with gerunds) are eliminated in favor of crucial conventions (like punctua- 
tion that is absolutely necessary for clarity and meaning) . Most crucial 
of all, however, is the continued emphasis on the nature and use of language 
in social contexts reflected in the high rank given the area of Semantics and 
Style . 

Tables IIA and IIB, concerning the broad subcategories of usage/mechanics 
immediately follow. 
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Table III, which lists those skills involved in each subarea of usage/- 
mechanics/was not discussed at the work sessions. Thus, what follows 
is the consensus view derived from the participants' initial rankings (Im- 
portant/Uniii5)ortant ) before the confe'rence . Tied rankings occurred infre- 
quently and only for the actual rather than the ideal situation. 
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TABLE III 



• J;?;;" ACTUAL 

^i? - School College 



O CD 
(Z) G> 

<2> a> 

<Z> <D 
O CD * 



(2> O 
(Z> C2) 
<Z> CD 
<Z> CD 
<X> <Z> 



<Z> CD " CD CD 



CD <Z> 
CD <£ 



O (2) 
CD <2) 



CD ® <2> CD 



CD <2> <Z) CD 
.CD CD* ® CD.' 
CD <Z> CD (2) 



CD <Z> CD <£ 
CD <2) CD <z; 



CO <S> 
<Z> CD 



® CD 
CD <23 



CD ® 
CD <Z> 



CD CD 
CD <2> 



CD CD * CD <2) 



: <2> CD CD <Z> 
<Z> CD CD <2> 

CD CD * CD <2> 



ERIC 



Usage/Mechanics - Particular Skills 
• *' " ~ ~ " IDEAL 

High . 

' School Co] 

Puncluftfiun ^ 

Commas to yet off: 

supplcmcntao' words, phrases, or clauses Q)* (Z> 

independem scnlence elemcnls (dirccl address, exclamalions, inlerjeciions) (T) QJ* O 

words in apposilion \\ CD** <2> 

nonreslriclive words, phrases,* or clauses CZ^ ® 

a direct quotation from lis context O (T)* ® 

clauses linked by coordinating conjunctions ; ^* 

i ntrod uctory words or phrases ^* 

Semicolons to separate: . 

within one sentence independent clauses linked without a conjunction (2) . ® < 

two statements when the second begins with a transitional word such as - 

nevertheless or however . . ^) CD ^ 

elements which are already separated by commas but which still contain ambiguities O CD CD < 

Colons to indicate: 

that what follou's is closely related to what preceded: the relationship may be 
one of apposition, antithesis, summation, enumeration, elaboration, 

balance, or definition (gj Qj. < 

Dashes io: 

mark an abrupt change or reversal *. .® CD ® ^ 

set off explanations, appositions, and parenthetical words or phrases CD CD -® ^ 

set off a statement of summary CD CD ® ^ 

Parentheses to set off: 

supplementary' material not essential to the main statement <Z> CD ^ ^ 

n on restrictive material more strongly than would commas CD ® * ® ^ 

Periods to indicate: 

abbreviations ; CD <2) ® ^ 

the end of a sentence CD CD * ® < 

Question marks to: 

indicate the end of an interro^jativc statement CD <2> ® ^ 

(be avoided in indirect discourse) CD Cf?^ CD ^ 

Exclamation points lo indicate: 

particular stress or intonation after a word or Ncnlcnce : CD <2? CD C 

Apostrophes to indicate: 

possession CD CD CD C 

an omitted letter CD CZ> CJ) < 

Punctuation of dates, places, times CD (Z> CD C 

* 

Tird rankinns represent equal numbers of participants rankinq the 
skill . Important or Unimportant. ^ r% 



TABLE III (continued) 



'Vif ACTUAL 



^ School C ollege 



mi 



ICS <2) 



<Z) CD 

CDCZ) 
G) <Z) 



O CSX 



■■'•f ... -J^f 

CD <2) 
<2) <3) 



<2» CD 
<2> CD 
CD <Z> 
CD <Z> 



CD CD" 
CD <2) 



<2> ® <2> CD 



IDEAL 
High 
School Collf 



<2) CD 



Hyphens to indicate: 

compound words : . CD 

words split at the end oninc5 .w. CD CD 

Grammar (Morphology) 

Verbs: . - 

forming principal parts ^ 

making verbs agree ^^^ih subject . - (7) 

using posscssives w'ith gerunds ® 

not SDlilling infinitives , CD <2> 

Nouns: 

forming irregular plurals ^ 

using a plural verb with Latin/Greek plurals ^ 

Pronouns: 

making p;onouns agree with antecedent in number (T) (7} 

Modifiers: 

forming the comp3r2tivc and superlative CD 

choosing between adjective and adverb (2> CD 



CD 
<2> 



CD < 
CD < 
CD • 
CD < 



CD C 
CD < 



CD ( 



CD ( 
CD C 



O <2) CD <Z> 
CD <2) CD C2) 
CD <2) © <2> 



Connectives: 

usin^ correlatives ....i (2> CD <2> ( 

using conjunctions ^2) CD <2> C 

using //Ap as a conjunction CD (2) CD ( 



CD CD* CD CD, 



O CD 
CD CD 
<Z) CD 
<Z> CD 
CD 
CD <2> 
. <Z> CD 
<2> CD 
C2> CD 
CD CD* 
CD CD 



CD CD 

CD CD* 

<2> CD 

(Z) CD 

® CD . 

CD CD 

<2> CD 

CD CD 

CD CD 

CD CD 

<2> CD 



Sentence Struclure (Syntax) 

Joining subordinate clauses , ® CD CD*- C 

Joining coordinate clause's CD CD CD C 

Placing correlatives , CD ® 

Setting elements parallel that belong so ; '. ® CD CD 

Maintaining consistent viewpoint (person and number) CD CD CD 

Maintaining consistent tense ]". <2) CD ® 

Maintaining consisicnt mood C"u7)perative..subjunctive. etc.) CD CD* CD 

Avoiding sentence fragments (Z> CD ^ 

Avoiding run-on sentences and comma splices CD CD CD 

Avoiding dangling modifiers ■ • 3> CD CD 

Avoiding ambiguous modifiers -. CD CD ®. 

Avoiding,tangIed referents and nonsense predication (2) CD ® 



Tied rankings represent equal numbers of participants ranking the 
skill linportant or Uhiitiportant. 
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ACTUAL 

chool College 

W/97 

(J> Q> (Z> CD 

CD (2> CD '<Z> 

iS> <2> ® (2> 

(Z> CD . CZ) a> 

G> <I> O (Z) 

CD (S> <2> CD 
CD CD CD CD 



TMLE III (contii^ued) 



IDEAL 
High 

< School Coy 

/ / / 

DIclion and Style ^ * 

Using proper idiom , Ci) CS 

Using figuralivc language appropriate lo ihc context , (Z> CD ® <23 

Preferring forceful verbs over the copulative CD CD (D <D 

Preferring the active over the passive voice <2) ® <2> CD 

Maintaining a consistent style and tone (2) (2) ' <2) ® 

Avoiding mixed metaphors >Tfr. (D CD ® ® 

Avoiding repctitiveness. (j) (J) (2> ® 

Distinguishing between levels of writing (friendly, business, formal) ..CD CD ® CD 

^^^^^ Recoqnizincf similar sentence p a^^^r-no- ^ CSl 

Choosing specific words ^ ® . * ^ 

Connotation and denotation 

Sentence and paragraph rhythms ~^ ^ ® § ® 



^ied rankings represent equal numbers of participants ranking the 
skill Iinportant or Unimportant. 
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Table IVA — The content areas ranked in Table IVA were generally "' 

conceded to be ones of major importance in the language arts. The rankings 

* 

themselves -are fairly self-explanatory, needing but a few general comments. 

The participants felt here a real discrepancy between the actual and the 
ideal, prdaably due to the "narrowness" of instruction generally prevailing. 
They themselves would ask of the curriculum 1) that students be allowed 
to sample enough different kinds of language use to give them the total range 
of possible discourse; 2) that more time be devoted to the relationship of. 
audience, language, code, self, voice, and nature of the speaker to what- 
ever is written, spoken, or filmed, and less time .to the mechanics of the lan- 
guage. 

The suggestion was made that language be viewed as a process. Spoken 
language comes first: people do not read or write well until they have 
first mastered spoken language. Consequently, discussions of oral vs. writ- 
ten language probably hinge on the point at which the process is being des- 
cribed. A gestation period precedes actual writing: a prewriting stage of 
talking, mulling, sorting. In the act of composing, an original percep- 
tion is reperceived: writing about it forces the writer into precision. 
If an observer stepped into the process and discovered that little was being 
done in the classroom with the intermediate speech activity, that might help 
ejcplain why the writing was going so badly. 

Expressive writing, it was generally acknowledged, prevailed at the 
eleme)itary and secondary levels. But its high ranking""" could be attributed 
to more than mere -recognition of the fact of its existence. Believing that 



■""Ejcpressive writing both is and should be more frequent at the secondary 
than at the college level; transactional writing, somewhat less. The priorities 
botli are and should be reversed at the college level. 
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an iniportant function of the school is to encourage human contact, the 
participants concluded that expressive writing, though it does not represent 
conventional mastery of content and is rarely graded, is in^-ortant. Further- 
more, there axB universally applicable skills that transfer across the coia- 
municatibn fields, and the distinction can be drawn between language that 
is appropriate for the various ranges of expressive writing and language 
that is appropriate- for various kinds of audiences in transactional situations 

■•. The participants . also- noted- the developmental order involved in' 
critical reading. Thus, literal. understanding was ranked more highly for 
secondary school; inferential understanding, for college.; 
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Table IVB ~ The consensus forged at the work session for the ideal 
high school and college classroom is presented in Table IVB. Groups II 's 
revisions of the categories were offered in the attempt to define the cla 
room behavior. 
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Table VA ~ In the following table, responses to the listing of dis- 
crete skills were weighed in terms of the overall universe of written dis- 
course, not in terms of the overall language arts curriculum. In those 
latter terms, as well, the content areas of writing and critical reading 
were ranked highly. 
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' 1 



ACTUAL 



TABLE VA . 

writing a nd, cr itical p..^..^ c.,^^^^^^^^^' 
■ WRITING 



;' High \- ■ .\ ' ; 
School cmiorrk 

v'^.r-,--'. V.V ■ ■ ■ High- -..v. 

_ ■ ■• _School . c 



I. 



Ejtpression of Peelings 

y 11/ \ i^i^-icce teelmgs evoked? u 

■ - •■ °f Evocative Language \ 

/r U I 1/ ) / U 

^ . °f Concrete Language^ 

/ Writing Imaginatively ' ' 

' Unique, Discernible Viewpoints - 

^ self-validating , . ' V ^ 

y„ ■ ^ \ ^"^^^^9 to grips „ith one's /u i 

^" Relatively audience-less ) "''^ .^^^^-^--^^ . ^ 

/ U I - * ^ I<* I 

■ . Free fonn, strea277-of-co.isciousiiess> embJemati.. 

. . organization ^ emoiematic f U j 

Other: ^Hity to select signifi^. details 

., ^^^P'^^^^^^e '.se Of language. fI.oneU%ntegrityJ ^ 

_ ■• ■ A. Overall structure: 

/u y u 

purpose or theme • 
. organizing patterns 

X U- XT u ' ^ " / 1 

X" 7 u 
/u 



I U I u 



II. 



*• , ■ 

'Tied Ranking 



argumentative (promise and' conclusion, V „ ^ 

persuasive techniques, induction " " 

and deduction) * 



TABLE VA (continued) 



f^;^:- ' ACTUAL ' 
School^ College 



IDEAL 

High 
School Colli 



1 " 



I u 



I u 



/ u 



u 



7 



I u 



^ J' 
^ J' 

I U 



discernible- beginning, middle, and ending 

Other: Awareness of audience 
Appropriateness 

B. Paragraph ' development : 

topic sentence 

completeness-use of details (supporting, de- 
^ scriptive, narrative, expository, .persuasive ) 

unity — avoiding irrelevancies 

order (e.g., orderly movement in time, in space 
from particular to general, from general to 
particular, from question to answer, from 
effect to cause) ^ 

'coherence (grammatical consistency , parallel 
structure, pronoun reference, transitional 
markers) (logical connection between and 
among ideas) 

transitions between paragraphs 

Other: Awareness of audience 
Appropriateness 

C. Effective sentences: 

economy 

emphatic voice ajid word order 
variety of length,^ order, and pattern 
style 

Other: Parallel structure 
^ . Avoiding noticeable but unintended 

ambiguity 
— Appropriateness 

D. Effective diction: (for audience/occasion/ purpose) 

ability to adjust style ■ >. 
accuracy and precision 



yv 



yv 

yv 
yu 
yv 

yv 



7' 
yx 



yz 
yxi 



y^ / 



I'M- 
r r 



I- i: 

■I' I- 

? ' 



r ;: 



ACTUAL 



TABLE VA (continued) 



College 





7" 




I J* 


I u 


I u 






^ / 


/u 




7 u 






yu - 

























IDEAL 

High 
' School Col 



; appropriateness of level 
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■ CRITICAL BEADING 

I. Literal Understanding '; 
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drawing inferences and drawing conclusions not 
^^- w explicitly stated - . ^ ■ ... 

recognizing author's purpose and motives 

identifying mood or tone 
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Table VA is particularly interesting for the participants' errfindations 
(indicated in italics) , which are crucial for understanding the nature and 
.• ordering .of kinds .of compos'ing as well as critical reading, m the matter 
of coi,5,osing, editing, viewed as a final process , was deemed minimally im- 
portant within the universe of written discourse, a clue to the source 
. of the participants- dissatisfaction with most objective language tests: 
most tests of this nature seem to be assessing editorial skills. 

• Clarification of the nature of expressive writing also eityarged: it 
Is- writing as a way 6f organizing and understanding one's own experience, 
writing as self-discovery, writing as therapy. Yet it incorporates such 
universally applicable skills as the ability to select significant details, 
to convey what is intended, to express in a manner that is adequately con- 
crete, to evoke appropriate feelings,' to use language responsibly with honesty 
and integrity. ^ • " 

These skills seem to transfer over to transactional writing where, un- 
failingly, the participants eitphasized the necessity to pvaotioe rather than 
merely name the qualities involved, to be aware of the audience, to have a 
sense of appropriateness, to work within a context rathe:; than in discrete 
sentences. With the emphasis on practice, participants agreed that writing 
samples would clearly be the best means for assessing writing ability. How- 
ever, they did acknowledge that writing and critical reading were inextricably 
related. Though the exact nature of that relationship is yet to be detemined 
through research, the participants' felt that exercises in critical reading 
would be a suitable -passive way to assess writing potential. They did, how- 
ever, caution against an equal weighting of the components of critical reading 
in any such assessment. For example, there is a hierarchy within the category 
of inferential understanding so that more items should be devoted to "recog- 
nizing the author's purpose and motives" and "identifying the author's under- 



lying assumptions," the most important skills, than to the other skills in 
that category. 

Table VB — Group II participants . devised their own table on coitposing. 
Although in no way does it confound their original rankings, it is include'd 
here • ^riimarily to illustrate current professional thinking, which seems to 
view writing in the classroom from the point of view of the process rkther 
than the product. Such a view would seem to eliminate some of the diffi- 
culties revealed by recent research^ that arise from focusing on the product 



. Richard Braddock has noted the absence of the traditional one-sentence 
topic sentence in the paragraphs of respected -published authors, a fact 
that encourages a more judicious approach to the construction and place- 
joent of topic sentences. ("The Frequency and Placement of Topic Sentences 
m Expository Prose." JResearoh in the Teaching of English^ 8 [winter, 1974], 
2 87"*302 • ) 
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IV Summary and Conclusions 



Review of Conference Goals 

The invitational language arts conference was held to provide ACT with a 
comprehensive view of the domain, one that would describe both current curricula 
and future ones, that would .enumerate the skills essential to probable success in 
college writing experiences, and that would clarify the governing processes of the 
field. As the conference progressed, decreasing attention was given the first 
goal since the conference itself was only one phase of ACT^s review of the language 
arts curriculum,"'' Attention focused, instead, on the last two goals as the ones 
that could most reasonably be achieved ^by assembling eight distinguished educators. 

Principal Outcomes . ' 

The significant outcomes of the conference were mainly two-fold: the isolation 
of the essential language skill and the description of the underlying processes of 
the field. The salient points bear repeating: 

> 1) Critical perception, which involves volition and emotion as well as 

. " *• 

intellection, is the langpage skill most necessary for success in educational 

.... ' t 

experiences. ' . 

2) The content matter of how language works: — socially, intellectually, 
pyschologically— is of chief importance in the language arts curricultun. 

3) All language activities must' be recognized in terms of purpose, audience, 
intention, and occasion. 

4) Thinking, writing, and reading are critically interrelated. Writing forces 
9ne to think at the deepest level that the language offers, provides the reflective 



ACT has conducted a comprehensive survey of over 400 ACT-user secondary and 
pbstsecondary schools, from which it has gathered data on priorities in current 
language arts curricula. Copies of this survey may be secured by writing ACT's 
Publications Department, ACT National Office, P.O. Box 168, Iowa City, Iowa 52240. 
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ejcperience, and demands precision. It bolsters critical reading skills for 
a public that may, in .fact, have minimal need for writing but still has to 
deal with newspapers, magazines, political speeches, and the like.' 

5) It is no longer believed that usage/nechanics can indicate the range 
of language proficiency. As one feature of language factored out to indicate 
the whole, it has ceased to relate well with that whole, particularly as 
social backgromds have shifted. 

A consensus like, this from within the discipline suggests some directions 
for language assessment. The participants at ACT' s conference would welcome 
radically new tests. They would also welcome ones that incorporate visual 
media, though they recognize that such tests may not yet be feasible. But 
it is presently feasible in assessment to eirphasize language as content and 
thus recognize the diversity of student backgrounds and the importance of 
context. And it is also presently feasible to exercise, some caution in 
maintaining that one subelement of writing can represent the whole adequately, 
especially since there are no well-formed generalizations in the field— not 
enough is known about the subelements of writing. Finally, given the current . 
state of incoherence in. student achievement and curricular objectives, there 
may be a need for more tests with liMted objectives. To make these sugges- 
tions is to raise questions, ones that only research and experiment can answer; 
the search for the answers is likely to be exciting and rewarding—for stu- 
dents, teadiers, and testers. 
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POSITION PAPERS 



. The position papers, which follow in alphabetical order, were written 
before the conference in response to ACT's request that the participants 
describe recent changes in the secondary schools and their impact on college 
classes, ihe authors share a surprising nuinber of views. The few contrasting 
Views which do arise can probably be accounted for by the institutional level 
or geographic setting from which they were perceived. 

The high school climate, it' is generally conceded, has been character- 
ized by diversified Materials, individualized activities, a pluralistic ap- 
proach to language, emphasis on personal writing rather than transactional— 
all of which contribute to the lack of common e>^,eriences among incoming 
college freshmen. 

On the college level there is general agreement that more individualized 
activities shoul4 be introduced to accommodate the increasing diversity of 
entering students. With societal pressures Ibunting against a general dif- 
fuseness, colleges will also have to resolve the conflict between developing . 
vocational skills and developing expressiiJe/discovery ones. The enomity 
of this task will increase if the current trend to reduce the amount of re- 
quired English continues. 
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•EVELYN M. COPELAND 



^; ; Philosc^hies of education ^h^^^ for decades espoused the importance of 
meeting individual needs, but only within the past decade have I seen wide-- 
spread effort within the classroom to either identify or to Accommodate 
those individual needs. Two influences that have helped to effect this 
change are the interest in the humanities that emerged in the ndd-sixties 
and the phase/elective courses that burgeoned in the late sixties. Both 
were forerunners of today 's interdisciplinary studies, in which the traditional 
arts and skills of language often receive less emphasis than formerly 
while individualized learning gets more, though one need not exclude the 
other. The focus in diversified materials, individualized activities, and 
alternate time schedules is on helping students to learn according to their 
individual needs, interests, and abilities. 

This increaserj attention to individualization means that students 'will ' 
be even less likely than in the past to reach college with a common body of 
scholastic experiences (e.g., classics read by the majority ot principles of 
grurnmar memorized). They are likely, however, to have a greater willingness 
to tackle the unknown. They will tend to be inquiring, inventive, independent 
students who have confidence in their own ability to learn. They xnll often 
reveal an indifference to what some refer to as the minimum essentials in both 
speaking and writing. My guess is that they may be better read and better read- 
ers than in the past, but with the exception of the top twelve-fifteen per cent 
they may be ineffective writers. College should probably be prepared to take 
very seriously the task of instruction in the arts and skills of writing and 
to capitalize on students' enthusiasm for learning for the sake of satisfying 



their ovm curiosity. Realisticaliy , the colleges should not expect the 
.majority of freshmen to be polished writers; professionally, the colleges 
should, help students on the long, long road to self-discovery through 
writing . 

Secondly, I sense a more comprehensive and pluralistic approach to 
language than I did four or five years ago. Dialects; for instance, are • 
becoming a proper subject for the English classroom, and a sociological 
interest in the heterogeneity of Americans raises new questions about the 
place of standard English in the curriculum. The CCCC s resolution on 
"The Students' Right to Their Own Language" has teachers thinking, " talking, 
and arguing about what they are teaching and why they are teaching it. 
The newer language texts are applying rather than teaching the principles 
of transformational and generative grammars, and the trend continues toward 
learning inductively. 

If the high school language programs can make students aware of the 
diversities and complexities of language, if they can give the students 
some sense of what dialects are and what etymology reveals, and if they 
can help students find a sense of success and satisfaction in experimenting 
with language, then the colleges will be getting students with considerable 
potential for further discovering what they can do with language and what 
language can do with them. The implications are significant for the study of 
either literature or composition. 

Two influences are notable in thr changes that are taking place in the 
methods of teaching writing in the schools. First, the works of teachers 
like Donald Murray (A Writer Teaones Writing _ and Write to Comrmmioate) , 
James Moffett (A Student-Centered Curriculum, K-13), and Ken Macrorie 
(Uptaught and Telling Writing) are helping teachers to see writing as a 
process, not a product. The process puts the emphasis of writing on a 
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great deal of prewriting^ something comparatively new in English classes. 

Role-playing, values exploration, and even the fun hypothesis (though "one 

person's game is another person's pain") are helping students discover that 

they really have something worth saying about things that are important— 

to themselves and to others. Second, I see some trend (albeit slow and often 

begrudging) in teachers' acknowledging that knowing grammar may not be 

a prerequisite for improving writing. Sentence-combining exercises in some 

instances are replacing the study of grammar in -the composition class, 

and according to research- (of. English Joianal^ December, 1975) have increased 

the syntactic maturity and overall quality of children's writing even in 

elementary and junior high school classes. 

That syntactic maturity has been achieved in isolated instances does 
not, of course, mean that the woes of freshman college composition are 
about to disappear. However, the colleges may find that discussing the syntax 
of composition will be more productive than grammatical analysis. The explana- 
tion of lower scores on standard tests in recent years may be that students 
are memorizing less but probing more. Problem solving, though more time- 
consuming than lectures, is usually more effective for young people. Colleges 
may also have to do more individualizing themselves to find out what their 
students already know and how to capitalize on the way that they grew in high 
school . 

Other changes, sometimes less visible than those already discussed and 
sometimes far more obvious, are the changes brought about by new or increased 
pressures from outside the school and the English department. Censorship, 
accountability, the cry for a return, to the basics (with little agreement as 
to what is basic), economic squeezes on budgets (resulting in larger classes, 
fewer materials, and sometimes shorter hours) , demands of groups representing . 
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the students' rights (civil rights and equal rights)— all are affecting the 
English curriculum in one way or another. The impact of these pressures on 
the college may be extremely subtle or blatantly obvious, just as they are 
in high school. They may be as superficial as students* insisting upon 
saying "anyone... they" rather than "anyone. . .he" for ideological rather than 
grammatical reasons, or they may be as threatening as students' rebelling 
against the instructor or the university as figures of authority because 
"You are infringing upon my constitutional rights." 
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DR. EDMUND J. FARRELL 



Diirihg the past five y5=^ars secondary English has become niore diffuse as 
a consequence of teache^^^ within the curriculum a 

variety of -new courses—courses in minority literatures, /women's studies,, 
science fiction and science fantasy^ film study and film making, mythology, 
the Bible as literature, and mass media or popular culture. With diffusion 
has come the growth of multiple-elective programs, lessened concern about 
youngsters' receiving "a shared cultural heritage" of literary works read 
in common^ grea*'i^r emphasis on independent study and on contemporary literature, 
and increased specialization among teachers • 

Those teachers who have become specialists appear to do less talking 
about ^the curriculum as a whole. Too, they no longer have occasion to communi- 
cate with colleagues about shared curricular problems or common pedagogical 
approaches to a given unit of work. Like their counterparts in the universities, 
secondary teachers of English^ who view themselves as literary specialists are 
reluctant to teach writing skills and to spend evenings and weekends evaluating 
students' compositions: such effort belongs to "the composition specialist," 
if such a person exists within the department. 

Confusion continues over what aspects of language to teach among a host of 
possibilities—grammar, usage, lexicography, history of the language, dialectology, 
semantics, orthography. And if grammar, which system or systems? Since most 
secondary teachers of English have majored in literature rather than in philology 
or linguistics, their bewilderment is understandable: most have had only one 
or two courses in a field which grows increasingly complex. Further, research 
studies by Mellon and O'Hare have confirmed teachers' suspicions that students 
need not know the grammatical labels for words, phracas, and clauses in order 
to manipulate syntactic structures effectively. Finally, Watergate has had 



an influence on what many teachers now believe is truly important in language 
teaching: the scandal revealed that college graduates occupying seats of 
power' and speaking and writing mainstream dialects can be liars and cheats, 
can use language to deceive citizens and to obfuscate issues. A central 
task for the English teacher is now more that of teaching students to use 
language ethically and responsibly and less that of teaching them not to 
split infinitives, use doiable negatives, or end sentences with prepositions. 
Concomitant with that task is the responsibility of teaching students to ' 
analyze critically the language o^ others-- politicians and advertisers, as 
well as literary artists. 

The diffusion of the secondary English curriculum and its emphasis on 
the contemporary are mirrored in the present offerings of college and university 
departments of English. In the preface to Options for the TeaoMng df English: 
The Undergraduate Curriculum^ a report of the 1975. -undergraduate offerings in 
Engljrsh,at twenty-three institutions, Elizabeth Wooten Cowan, coordinator of 
the project, writes: 

British literature runs a far distant second to American literature 
in student preferences, with British literature before 1900 the least 
•favored of all. Any course in modern literature is likely to be 
more popular than its coiinterparts from earlier times. Specialized 
period courses—for example, eighteenth-century poetry, nineteenth- 
century-uprose — vie with survey courses for designation of least 
chosen courses in the curriculum. In fact, the eighteenth century 
is the period most often ignored by students, with Victorian and 
early English literature in close competition. Single author, 
thematic, and topic courses are popular; both narrow and broad 
historical framework courses are not. The. juxtaposition of psychology 
with literature invariably brings students to a class; courses in 
fantasy,, the quest for identity, myths ejad archetypes, for ex.-tnple, 
are extremely popular on eveiy campus where they are offered. 
While courses in film and creative writing have very high enrollments 
in English departments all across the country, offerings in language 
and linguistics, in general, do not enjoy such popularity. 
In more cases than not, students are allowed to put together their 
own majors, with minimal requirements, set by the, department; and 
comprehensive examinations are quite rare. 
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Despite' general diffuseness in- the offerings of secondary and collegiate 
departments of English, one can not assiame that aZZ departments now offer 
., students science fiction, fantasy, literature of and by women, mythology, 
mass media, and minority literatures: there are , departments that out of* 
.conviction or inertia have chosen to be conservators of a Greco/Roman, Anglo/ 
American literary tradition and of a Latinate description of English grammar. 
Too, there are at present strong overlapping forces countervailing the 
diffusion of course offerings: statewide assessment programs-; emphases 
on performance objectives, competency-based programs, and "accountability"; 
increasing numbers of censorship cases in the secondary schOvOls; public dissatis 
faction with students' performance on tests of literacy and compositional 
skills; a depressed economy for schools coupled to inflated costs of^^nstruc- 
tional materials; and a "back-to-basics" movement (though who is doing the 
moving and what the basics are remain obscure) . 

Unless the economy changes appreciably arid with it the public's willingness 
to provide more revenue for education, one can predict that course loads in 
colleges and class loads in the secondary schools and' in the lower-division 
years of college will be high in" the- years immediately ahe'ad and that close 
evaluation of students' writing will decline proportionately; that there will 
be fewer experiments with expensive or time-consuming innovative programs; 
that battles among legislators, teachers, and lay groups over control of the 
curriculum will continue; and that unions will speak with increasing authority 
about the conditions under which faculty members teach, the policies governing 
their retention or termination, and the compensation — direct and indirect — 
they receive for their services. 
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ALLAN A. GLATTHORN 



Before considering some specific changes occurring in the high school that 
will impact on the college classroom^ it might be useful to examine briefly 
the* two central figures in the classroom, drama (or battle) — the teacher and 
the student. 

Let me first offer a sketch of what I believe to be a"^ typical English teacher 
in 1975. She's been teaching for ten years and is getting tired of teaching 
but sees no way out. Jobs- are so scarce that she's not about to move.~^ She 
has had too many inservice courses that seemed totally unproductive. She's 
becoming somewhat cynical about educational innovations? once she was 
enthusiastic in her support of the changes of the .^ixties^ but now she feels 
cheated somehow that those changes did not seem to last. -But she jealously 
defends one important change, the elective courses that enable her to teach 
what she wants to teach and to try to get the students she wants to have. 
And she genuinely wants to please those students. Though somewhat traditional 
in her view of grammar, she looks eagerly for the newest juvenile novel, 
or best-seller that will appeal to adolescents. Though she worries about 
the fact that the students don't write well, she's a bit worried that too 
much negative criticism will damage their self-image, and she has become 
convinced'^that "creative" writing is more important anyway. And she has 
just about given up trying to teach her students to speak the way she speaks. 
She wants very much to have those positive feelings towards her students that 
"humanistic" educators have told her she should have, but there are many 
days when she feels angry, frustrated, and resentful towards those adolescents 
sitting in front of her. 

And what are they like, that class of 1976? It's risky, of course;, to 
generalize about the young, but I find it hard to resist the temptation 
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to pontificate about them. I like to use the wor& privatistia , talking 
about them, although I am sure I give the word a twist that most dictionaries 
wouldn't recognize. You might prefer an older term from Martin Luther, who 
warned his people about a similar phenomenon which he called irtaurvedness • 
At* any rate, the general notion is the same: a tendency to turn inward, 
away from others, away from social responsibility; a predilection to see 
the self as the sole locus of value, authority, truth; an obsession with one's 
feelings, opinions, and' needs. So today's youth seem privatistic — and such 
an attitude makes teaching a ^ery difficult and frustrating profession. I 
also see young people as totally present-oriented , considering the past irrel- 
evant and the future too xuipredictable. I suspect that present-ism (if that's 
a word) has always been a mark of the young, but it seems to be especially 
strong in this generation. So all that matters is making it through , the 
day, being sure that this encounter and this relationship are "meaningful." 
And present-ism complicates the educational process that typically deals with 
the past and uses a future -oriented reward system. , 

And what goes on between that teacher and those students? Despite the 
seeming diversity suggested by all those elective courses, I have a hunch that 
the classroom in English looks pretty much the same all over the country and 
that it is reasonably safe to make the following generalizations: 

Writing — There is much emphasis on personal writing, poetic in form at 
least, that expresses the adolescent's view of the world and the self. -_The 
teacher in addition assigns about once a month some "expository" writing, 
usually expecting the conventional five-paragraph theme. Better students seem 
^ able after a few years of instruction to master the conventions of that theme, 
but even those better students do not seem to have mastered the complexities of 
sentence effectiveness. So the teacher usually settles for correcting fragments 
and other egregious sentence errors. 
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Speaking— The distinctions between "classroom" language and "street-corner" 
language seem pretty much to have been lost; only the worst obscenities are 
proscribed. Students speak freely in their own dialect in. aimless discussior 
that the teacher seems unable or unwilling to direct. 

Grammar — Most teachers still spend a great deal of time trying to teach 
students all about nouns and ^eS-unds and clauses, convinced more than ever 
now that such knowledge constitutes the "basics" that people seem to want to 
go back to. Structural grammar washed over us and left behind in the class- 
room a notion that sentence position is an important clue to function; 
transformational grammar washed over us and left behind an idea that there 
are six types of sentence patterns. But the teaching pretty much is based • 
on the terminology and definitions of traditional school grammar. 

Literature — As implied above, the teacher's choice of literature is very 
much affected by passing teenage intex;^sts, which in turn are much shaped 
:by the popular media. Elective courses, which turn out most frequently to 
be thematic literature units served up as separate offerings, will typically., 
include one standard American classic, one juvenile standby (like A Separate 
Peace) and one media-hit (like Eri6) . 

The picture looks rather dismal, obviously. There are, of-^course, bright 
spots — individual classrooms where teachers are able to teach some writing 
and reading skills that go beyond the rudimentary level and teach as well 
some skills of media analysis that seem to be so critically needed. But for 
the Tfiost part, I believe that the situation is otherwise: a conscientious 
but beleaguered teacher trying to interest television-saturated adolescents 
who are too bored to care about much beyond their own skins. 

What does all this imply for the college classroom? Perhaps it suggests 
that the first year of college English instruction is a place to make a fresh 
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- beginning. The selection process has worked to eliminate the least motivated. 
They .are a year or two older and obviously more concerned about the serious 
biiisiness of getting and keeping a. job. And probably they are ready for some 
basic instruction in how to write a piece of serious prose, how to understand 
and analyze an important work of literature, and how to understcind the way 
the language works. That soiinds like "bonehead English" all over again, 
but maybe this time we can learn how to play catch-up without being dreadfully 
boring and dull. 
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^ , DR. RICHARD LLOYD-JONES 

Changes in the high school ^teaching of English have so far had little 
effect on college classes, although I imagine that we are now seeing increasing 
impact. I foresee adjustments to accommodate increased diversity in high 
school programs and to mediate between conflicting.-, pressures to develop voca- 
tional skills and expressive or discovery skills. 

Let me begin by offering a disclaimer — I have not made a systematic 
examination of trends in high school education. I am reacting to hearsay 
evidence, to patterns of submission of works to the NCTE Editorial Board, to 
conversation in committees and at conventions, and to inferences from what 
college students have demonstrated. 

The diversity in high school programs can be represented in the increase 
of eiectivs.> and mini-courses. These stress learning the functions of 
literature and literary language rather than taking a tour through literary 
monuments. In some courses students use literature to get at nonliterary 
ideas, ^jiother challenge to the monument tenders is the effort to substitute * 
writi:>g by otherwise ignored writers—especially from various ethnic and 
regional groups, but also from foreign cultures in translation. Acquaintance 
with these nonstandard authors is often part of making literature serve as 
social science or even ethics. This in turn has fortified efforts to encourage 
students from ethnic or non-middle class backgroiinds to write in the language 
forms of their daily oral use-- in effect adding expressive literary writing 
to the usual canon of formal reference discourse and persuasion intended for 
socially limited situations. This increase of the range of discourse being 
taught is socially responsible, intellectually challenging, and pedagogically 
therapeutic, but it has reduced \he already limited time spent on formal 
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•prose. : Possibly increases in class size have also affected the time spent on 
writing. Overall we are less sure of exactly what reading and writing a student 
may have done^in his limited time. 

The 1960s markedly increased the emphasis given to expressive writing and 
to "creative" or literary writing. Part of the change may have resulted from 
pressures to be "relevant" and "to do your own thing," but studies of learning 
theory, of the nature of language, and of the nature of discourse all suggest 
that the free writing of the elementary schools should be continued into later 
education. The elective system permitted more schools time for "creative" 
writing courses for those students especially driven to literary productions. 
These students were given chances to excel in writing not ordinarily tested. 
They acquired additional opportunities both to \anderstand more about discourse 
as a whole and to become confused about writing in particular circumstances. 
Increased choice has meant increased possibility for error. 

The 19.70s have encouraged the countermovement of acquiring more vocational 
skills in writing. Enrcllment in literature courses has dropped off. The "turn-^ 
on" literature does not get people jobs, and reading for moral, religious, or 
social instruction is not explained in ways to attract practical parents. School 
boards are. obviously concerned with writing as it confers social status and 
perhaps as it helps get work done, but personal discovery or even social mediation 
seem less important both because they are usually not measured and they aren't 
clearly profitable. 

These changes have affected school districts \inevenly, so the colleges get 
students with dissimilar preparation. In addition to having different kinds of 
excellence in different good schools, we also must continue to cope with 
demoralized schools, underfinanced schools, and simply misguided schools. As 
I said at the outset, I'm not at all sure that colleges are coping with these 
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changes, although I have observed e rash of equivalency testing and efforts to 
re-establish remedial work. These programs directed at opposite ends of the 
spectrum seem to vary greatly, although the remedial programs seem most often 
justified in terms of survival in other college courses. Even the methods of 
remediation may involve substantial doses of expressive writing, so I would 
not want to leap to conclusions about what has been missing. From the viewpoint 
of makers of standardized tests I think I would see incoherence in achievement 
and objectives and thus the need for more tests with limited objectives. 



DR. WALTER LOBAN 
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• Acceptance by leaders (in English Education) of the linguistic—but 
not social or economic—respectability of social class dialects. 
Rejection of this position by most teachers, parents, and school 
boards. No agreement or even curriculiam has as yet emerged to 
show the action or direction schools will take (1) to help dialect 
speakers perceive the dignity of their own ways of speaking or 
(2) to help dialect speakers attain the option of using the more 
widely used standard forms, if they wish to do so. 
Evaluation of written composition by methods other than the typical 
commercial tests. 

T^cie resulting tension between these two trends leaves many secondary 
school English departments without unified philosophies;, busy teachers have 
no time to resolve the conflicts; the result is that teachers become individ- 
ualists who determine curriculum in their own classes. Widely varying points 
of view exist alongside one another. Literature receives a rather heavy amount 
of emphasis; writing and language study receive smaller amounts of ti;ne; 
oral language and acted drama are almost nonexistent. Because of the con- 
fusion about grammar, language study is neglected, and many teachers do not dis- 
tinguish between gr^nar and usage. Films, television, video tapes, and record 
ings are considered important to the contemporary world of the learner, but 
they are not easily procured or used. Therefore, teachers do not fully use 
these aids. 



The State Department of Education and the California Association of English 
Teachers are cooperating in experimenting with the evaluation methods used at 
Sir Francis Drake High School in Marin County. Essentially the method is one 
m. which all high school pupils, grades 9, 10, 11,12, write on a common topic 
each spring. Cede numbers instead of names are used and teachers evaluate the 
compositions by a set of guidelines, not knowing who the student is nor his 
grade level. Evaluation of actual composing rather than of knowledge about 
composing is considered central to this method. One of the central arguments 
tor It is tnat methods of evaluation i^roaden or narrow une composirion curri- 
culum. 
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Underneath all this tension between stability and innovation, there 
may be found a number of developments significant enough to note: 
Values education is making a remarkable entrance into English, 

social studies, and homemaking curricula. 
Career education, much broader than vocational* education, is seeking 

to replace^ for the majority of pupils, an elitist academic 

education. 

Oral language as a base for reading and writing is insistently emerging. 
Individualized — sometimes called personalized — education has appeared 
commercially for the first time in history."^ 

Colleges 

In the teaching of English, reconciliation of opposites is not impos- 
sible, especially in the teaching of composition, ihe kinds of skills often 
called basic tend to be editing skills, and it is useless to teach editing 
before the piipil has learned to compose. Ihere must be writing if there 
is to be editing. On the other hand, writing that is neither edited nor 
organized into paragraphs will not hold a reader's attention. Both com- 
posing and editing must be taught. 

There are two directions college composition ndght take. First, for 
their. own good, college and university teachers of composition need to defuse 
the folklore reiterated so often among secondary school teachers that "the 
colleges demand that our students know grammar." Weak and uninspired 
teaching of English has hidden behind this folklore and continues to do so. 
To avoid fostering correctness at the expense of power, college teachers 
need to make clear that they want much more than the defensive traditionalists' 
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"graramar". otherwise they will continue to receive students who worry about 
• spelling, handwriting, andl correct agreement but do not worry about having 
something to say, about having a purpose and awareness of, readers,, and of 
how best to organize in terms of that purpose and those readers. 

No changes in the high school or elementary school curriculum will 
alter what must be done at the secondary and college level. Human beings 
learn how to write better when they are in siutations characterized by the 
necessity of genuine communication. Students learn to write better when they 
have a desire to express something and someone to whom they wish to express it. 
Only then can instruction aid them with the facility for saying it. Writers 
must put themselves, into the position of the reader; they must become sensitive 
to the needs and responses of the reader. From time to time we hear tljat 
something new is going to improve student writing: Christensen ' s new generative 
rhetoric, a knowledge of linguistics, a new transformational grammar, programmed 
instruction, or some other panacea. Each innovation of this sort may have 
some usefulness provided that the student writer is involved in a genuine 
situation of communication. But, there is no way around, only through. By 
through, I mean sensitizing writers to how their readers will react, devising 
situations in which writers will be composing for an audience - they genuinely 
wish to persuade or impress or delight, helping them organize their material in 
terms of their purpose and that audience. In such learning situations, the 
skills of conventional spelling, punctuation, syntax, and even handwriting 
can be made matters of concern. Power over language is dependent upon disci- 
plined reason, accessible and clear feeling, and an awareness of how language 
works for communication. The more aware students are of language in relation 
to audience and purpose, the more readily will they impose order and readability 
upon their expression. College teachers need to make clearer to secondary 
teachers their adherence to such convictions. 
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A second direction for college English is the support of rhetoric viewed 
as tiie comramication of genuine feeling and sound ideas. Rhetoric has, in 
ay ovm lifetime, been made respectable again by uniting it with standards 
Of intellectual hcnesty and responsibility. Today a rhetorician assumes 
'that arguing merely to overcome an opponent or expressing false feeling with 
verbal skill are signs of immat^ority or weak character. What is important 
in modem rhetoric is the sincere struggle to distinguish shoddy from sound, 
trivial from significant, and to communicate these distinctions effectively. 
Coii^)osing in speech or writing is not just a clever set of tricks; it is an 
important means of ordering experiejioe, of discovering valid ideas and 
rendering them more precise. 

The bases for effective instruction in composition may now be summarized 
Imaginative writing provides experience in expressing and ordering 

feelings, ideas, and experiences and does so in highly personal 
ways; it contributes, significantly to the students' overall 
development in writing. Students need a balance of imaginat5.ve 
writing and reasoned exposition of rigorous thought. 
Students must write with genuine sense of communication; they must 

have something to say, someone to say it to, and a^^desire to say 
it; only then can a teacher help them organize aa4 express it. 
Students must grapple with their own experiences , thoughts, and feelings 
consciously shaping them toward effective communication; learning 
principles and studying models will not be^-^suf f icient although 
they may be very useful if related to the composing. 
The help students receive in generating, organizing, and expressing 

ideas before and during the actual process of composing is more 
important than the help they receive after writing. 
In exposition, students need to be taught that a controlling idea is 
heeded for composing; thinking and writing cannot be separated. 



Practice in actual writing, usually limited to short compositions and 
aimed at specific problems of achievement/ surpasses other plans 
for student achievement. 

Teachers should plan for a progression in the attainment of specific 
skills of composition; this progression should encompass all the 
grades- of the secondary school. 

Evaluation of student writing and all revision should extend beyond 

a concern for mechanics and correctness; the heart of the matter is 

purpose,: clarity, and vitality of expression. 
•The best organization of instruction relates composition to the rest 

of the English curriculum, to other school sub jects and activities, 

and to student concerns beyond the school. Writing does not exist 
^. in the English class alone. The evaluation should encompass all 

subject areas, not just English. 
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ELISABETH McPHERSON ■ 

One recent change in high school English, tlxe impact of which has not 
yet been felt in my own area, is a reduction in the amount of English required 
for high school graduation—now only one year in some schools in Missouri. 
Since most of the college students X see have been out of high school for 
at least two years/ this change in requirements has not affected them; there 
is a general expectation, however, that three or four years from now we will 
be getting students with much less training in any language arts skills, 
but especially in writing and reading. 

This reduction in the high school English requirement is partly a matter 
of budget — English courses are, or should be, slightly more expensive to 
teach than some other subjects'; partly a parallel to the reduced English 
requirements in some collegers — . if the colleges don' t consider-it important^ 
why should high schools insist on it? but mostly, I think, it reflects a 
legislative belief that what goes on in English classes, or what results 
from students taking the classes, is not really "practical" and. therefore 
unnecessary. , 

Normally I begin my composition classes by. asking my students to write 
a short paper describing their last English class, telling me what they 
remember from it and what they think its purpose was. About a third of them, 
say they can' t .remember anything at all; those who do remember are about 
equally divided between saying they "did diagramming" or "read some stories 
and talked about them," but they seldom remember what the stories were. 
Nearly all of them" ignore the part about what the class was intended to 
accomplish. Instead, they see the activities as an end in themselves; they 
diagrammed to learn diagramming or they read the stories because they were 
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in the book. Almost all of then, indicated not so much by. those first 
papers as by the comments they make later in the semester, believe that "doing 
English" means identifying parts of speech or working through handbook 
exercises. They continue to ask me, as students have been doing for fifteen 
^years, when are we going to "do some English,", as differentiated from talking 
about the nature of language, discussing the intentiorTahd-effect of what 
people have written, or just writing all the time. Unfortunately, in my 
classes, this represents not a change, but a lack of change, in what many 
high schools are doing, y 

Most of the students I see have done very little writing in high school, 
or don't remeiriber doing any, beyond an occasional book report. But that's 
not a change either? students have been. telling me the same thing for more 
than fifteen years. If there has been a change at all, it has been toward 
slightly more required writing rather than less — astonishing in view of 
the 150 students most urban high school English teachers cope with^ 
daily. But if my students' impressions an., accurate, what they wrote has been 
marked for what their teachers saw as errors, with almost no comment on organi- 
zation pr 3.ogic or effective phrasing, and very seldom any response to what the 
students said in their writing. The effect has been to convince the students 
that communication is irrelevant to classroom writing; they see it as a contest 
in which they always lose, and they are, very sensibly;, averse to exposing 
themselves more than they absolutely have to. They write as little as they can 
yet away with. . . 

The much publicized move toward electives or mini-courses as a replacement 
for a more traditional English curriculum has had no noticeable effect on the 
students who attend the community college where I tii^ach. Either these electives 
are less available in overcrowded, underfunded urban schools or students are 
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simply sectioned into them without being aware that they ha\i^e been offered 
"choices." They have, had no courses in- if ilm criticism, much less any oppor- 
tunity to make short films. They don*t know that language has a history, 
or that it changes. They associate the tern; "dialect" only with "mistake," 
and their concept of language choices is solely in terms of "right" and "wrong," • 
almost never in terms of appropriateness. 

I realize that much of what I've been saying may be overly simplified 
generalizations, "iliese reactions are based on what my community college 
students say and do rather than on the changes — the improvements — discussed 
in conferences or described in journals. The shifts that I believe have occurred 
in teacher training, with greater emphasis oil how people learn language, how 
to teach reading, how people become competent writers, how to understand and 
appreciate ethnic literature, have had little impact on most high fechool 
classes. The lack of impact is, I think, partly because of the scarcity of 
jobs for teachers who have graduated from these changed training programs, and 
partly because the rigidity of many high school curricula makes it difficult 

:r: for those who do get jobs to put their ideas into practice. 

The lower achievemient scores and the related "back-to-basics" movement 
seem to me less a result of charges in high schools than of changes in the y 
students who take the tests and go on to college ~ and, of course, lack of 
change in what the tests measure. If language habits result more from 
association and early environment than from any amount of "correcting" that 
the schools can do; if a larger percentage of students taking the achievement 
tests. come from backgrounds where the prestige dialect is not spoken; if the 

* tests continue to measure adherence -to that dialect as the only st^n^^d of 
language ability, and often include outdated niceties no longer common even 
in that dialect; and if the combined influence of schools and tests makes 
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able students distrust their own language, then it is hardly surprising that 
the scores do. go down. 

College reaction to the situation takes three general directions* One 
way is to establish remedial, or developmental courses, usually without 
credit, and attempt to make changes, in a semester or less, that the schools, 
have been unable to make in twelve years. The likelihood of success depends, 
I thinTc, on how the remedial courses are handled* Those that concentrate on 
mechanics and usage are less likely to succeed than those that work on reading 
comprehension or, in very sma]^l groups, approach writing as orderly communication 
rather than, a contest in so-called "correctness" — in other words, those that 
take much the same approach, with more individual help, that is taken in any 
good composition class. 

A second way, a method I heard advocated last week by the director^, of 
composition at a large major university, is simply to fail those students 
whose perfojnnance, at the end of the term, does not meet the instructor's 
conception of "college level writing. " This university, the director said, 
offers no remedial work; adequate English preparation, as that English 
department sees it, is the responsibility of the high schools. Such an 
approach may indeed insure that the graduates of that university can produce, 
at the end of their freshman year, edited American English, but it also insures 
that preference will be- given to middle class "mainstream" students, and that 
others will be turned away. 

A third way, one that I think (hope?) is becoming more prevalent, is to 
accept a variety of language habits without condescension or criticism, and. 
* to approach writing as a creative act of mind which deserves a response to 
what is being said, not just to the superficial way of saying it. In such 
classes, students respond to other students' papers in terms of clarity, 
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accuracy, coherence, precise word choice, grace, and readability. They ask 
questions when they don't understand, but they are more likely to praise small 
successes than to condemn unconventional practices. When they do suggest 
that something is "wrong," the discussion moves to why they think it wroi:g — 
to a consideration of language prejudice, of appropriateness, of purpose, of 
prestige. Such classes spend time on. sexism in language — why the CCCC 
statement was called "Students' Right to S'/zeir^ Own Language," for instance, 
rather than the student's right to his ^ language. They discuss slant and 
doublespeak. While they certainly don't deny any students an opportunity to 
make whatever language changes, or master whatever editing techniques the 
students feel they want,; 'the classes do concentrate on building confidence 
and encouraging clear communication, not just on the etiquette of writing. 
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, DR. GENEVA SMITHERMAN 

Perhaps the most fundamental and far-reaching recent change in the 
English curriculum has been a reduction in the number of English credits 
required for credenti'aling in high school and college, along with increased 
flexibility as to the particular kinds of English courses available to 
fulfill these requirements. The relaxation of requirements has catapulted 
this once nationally homogeneous curriculum into a highly fluid state in 
which the "language arts" is 'interpreted differently depending on local 
conditions. Some high schools now have a phase-elective curriculum 
where students select from a cafeteria of courses (more properly called 
"modules" or "phases" in most places. using this curriculum design). This 
smorgasbord of generally short-term experience — say ten weeks — may 
include modules like "Film", "Science Fiction", "Acting Technique", "Black 
Poetry," as well as the traditional "Victorian Literature," "Shakespeare," 
"Expository Writing" and even, in some schools "Usage and Mechanics.". 
In yet other high schools, as well as in some colleges, a humanities -type 
curriculum has evolved where "literature and the arts" are integrated with 
creative and expressive productions from students. Some institutions allow 
students to partake of this lavish feast only after fulfilling a minimum 
basic English requirement (consuming, perhaps, the first year of high school 
or the first semester of college) . Yet other institutions have fully imple- 
mented the elective concept by allowing students complete freedom of choice 
from among the courses provided. And some university English departments have 
even gone so far as to apply the elective principle to the English major 
requirement. (One. interesting consequence of allowing student options is that 
everybody and they momma is now avoiding thangs like "Puritan Literature" 
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and the ••classics" which didn't nobody never really like no way cept Miss 
Fidditchl) 

In the midst of this rather healthy diversity / a reactionary villain 
called ••back-.to-the-basics" busily directs a countermovement. Among the 
trpops axe individual parents, community groups, employers, college admissions 
and job placement personnel, local and federal educational policymakers and 
a sprinkling of language arts teachers themselves. The English curriculum 
has thus far accommodated only one dimension of this movement: the "right- 
to-read," which you could hardly call regressive, and which, in fact, has no 
business consorting with the likes of Mr. Badass Basics. 

While these language arts curriculum tendencies are often extrapolated 
and discussed apart from the socio-political context, they cannot really be 
understood outside that, framework which moves and informs all our lives. 
The language arts movement-countermovement is a dialectic about which 
space will only permit me to o.lfer the following. 

As this brave new world moved closer to 1984, the enlightened intelli- 
gentsia (which, I assume, also includes educators) feared the awesome dehumani: 
tion and impersonalization created by a capitalist technology gone wild. 
All looked to the htamanities to resurrect the human in contemporary hiamariity. 
But, in their misguided notions about "intellectual respectability, " the 
humanities had aped the empiricist methodological approach of the ■•pure^'. 
sciences. So, for example, "appreciation and understanding of literature" 
were being measured by objective tests, and creative uses of language like 
"He danced his did" were being "easily" explained by mathematically concep- 
tualized selectional rules derived from transformational-generative grammar 
theory. The socially needed' corrective was thus the humanizing of the English 
curriculuTOp However, the "problem" with a "humanistic" language arts 
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curriculum is* that it helps to facilitate graduation for everybody 

Blacks (for whom, historically, English has been the school subject most 
often failed). Latinos, poor and other non-mainstream whites, native 
Americans and other "outsiders" in American life. Applying humanism on a 
broad curriculum scale has lessened the effectiveness of the school as 
an economic sorting institution. With credentials in hand, everybody 
can converge on industry, business, pro essional schools and other mobility-- 
facilitating institutions screaming "Let me in>" American society is both 
unwilling and unready to deal with these demanding hordes of folk, especially 
since this new breed has gained political literacy and a sense of their 
collective power and inherent right to participate in the American dream. 

Now the "public," which includes minority folk too, is urging a return 
to "good spelling" and Eighteenth Century correctness norms, but it is not 
because these language arts "basics" are perceived as good in and of them- . 
selves, but because lack of them is "how come they said they couldn't give, 
my boy no job." Thus what has happened Is that many of the dispossessed 
themselves are being fooled by the slick game of the ruling class and buying 
'the trickeration equation: "good speech r economic advancement" when the objec 

; - .... . . _ ■ ■ 

tive reality is ain no room at the top. Dig that the basics-counteirmovement is 
just another in a long series of superficial bariiers to keep the "outsiders" 
out. What those folks crying for the "basics" <^on't realize (although the 
American power elite does) is that, given the .jrrescint constitution of American 
society, all the knowledge of the Graeco-Roman literary tradition, and 
all the competency in the prestige dialect in the world ain gon help you. 
I hope those of us in the language arts will not allow ourselves to be 
instruments of those last-ditch atten>ptfi to salvage an oppressive system. 
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: : r whether the schools have changed, 

but :whether t^ most "real" questions suggest 

t^ieir-bwn answers, i surprise no one if I say that students haven't 

'changed/; at least not essentially. To be sure,, instead of demanding their 
rightsras-'they did in the late '60s, they now insist on being given the answer is 
to social; questions. "Relevance? ^-Jho needs itl I just want an A in the' 
course." But: do such apparent attitude shifts represent changes of person 
or changes of political style and power? "We were there back in the '60s, 
but we were the si Zenti.. majority . . . thenl" Whatever the answer, the real 
"real" question is whether schools cajfi ever be the agents of change or 
whether all change, deep or superficial, is triggered by peers or near-peers 
in response to political, economic, and social conditions. Attitudes change; 
they are the fashions of thought. The kids change, five years later the adults 
change, five years later the schools change, but by then it's a whole new ball 
game, as they used to say. . . 

Given that students have changed in theToay they talk, have they changed - 
in their ability to talk? Are they appreciably different in speaking literacy, 
reading literacy, listening literacy, or writing literacy from what they were 
five, ten, or fifteen years ago? Not so far as I can see or hear. It's 
difficult to discern a mean with your eyes or a median with your ears, but, 
fashions of dress and thought aside, they look like the same kids to me. 
Maybe it's because I'm changing, too. 

Without a doubt, I have changed. I no longer believe in the sanctity of 
the standard language. I no longer believe that the only way to get an educa- 
tion is to read the best that has been said and thought. But in other ways, 
I haven't changed. I still think I know what to teach and how to teach it. 



although these whatsis and hao's change yearly. I still have utter contempt 
f or niy training as a high school English teacher. If my training was in fact 
contemptible > it was not because my teachers were fools, nor, entirely,^ 
because I was a fool. In large part it was because my teachers did what they 
did out of tradition rather than out of reason. Perhaps that's why we wrote 
objectives for units rather than goals for programs. 

What is the. job of the English teacher? Is it to teach students to under- 
stand and appreciate great literature? Yes... Does this extend to film and 
other non-print media? Why not? Is it to teach students to be effective 
communicators and communicatees, ready to create new jargon at the hint of 
•presidential, or lesser, whim? Of course. Is it to teach students to develop 
their own potential in self expression? Right on! Is it to teach students 
an esthetic awareness and a scientific understanding of the structures and 
styles available in their language? To be sure. Is it to teach students the 
vagaries of the standard dialect to the end that they can eschew triteness 
and achieve promotion? You'd better believe it. What are the chances of 
finding and training people to do all of the above with competence, though 
not necessarily with equal facility? About zero, or slightly greater than 
the chance of finding a Renaissance man in today's specialized wprld. But 
perhaps specialization is a partial answer. Perhaps the job could more nearly 
be done well if the esthietic-expressive functions were separated from the, 
cognitive-transactional functions. 

In any case, if the high school English teacher is to be a Jack or Jill 
of many trades, she or he must be reasonably educated in those trades. Lots 
of literature courses, a few writing . experiences, and a smattering of linguis- 
tics may constitute a reasonable general English major without in any way 
providing reasonable training for a future teacher of language arts and skills 
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The really essential trades boil down to two men±)ers of a famous trio. 
The- wag who defined the basics as the three R' s — Reading, ' Riting and 
'Rithmetic set our primary goals for all time while rendering unto usage 
and spelling exactly the status they deserve. Are there critical readers 
who are not crit3.cal listeners? What of fluent writers who can't speak? 
Are they badly trained or are they victims of their own personalities? 
If we teach reading and writing well, can we not build the bridges to 
listening and speaking? If usage and mechanics are regarded as editorial 
r<?.ther than compositional skills, matters of polish and conformity rather 
than substance eind vigor, need we promote elitism based on trivia? Must we, 
as Dwight MacDonald once said, hold the line on allowing enthusey or do 
fighting such battles lose us the war against obscurity, deception, sloth, 
and other besetting sins of communication? 

Perhaps changes in high school curricula have had an impact on colleges 
and I just haven't noticed. Maybe my observed sample is too small. Maybe 
I listen too much to what students have to say and not enough to how they 
say it, which is a kind of trap, because the two things are in some sense 
one* Still, I believe that education is primarily a matter of individual 
human growth. That schools and universities can do little more than provide 
favorable conditions for such growth. And that providing those conditions 
is a heavy responsibility in a society that professes multioulturalism while 
requiring social conformity. Now that thousands of new immigrants from South 
East Asia are pouring in annually, we have a chance to do it again and do it 
right, not only for them but for all ethnic, groups, i. e. for all of us. 
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■'s.^,.,- ■ Appendix 2 ^- .V 
:,v ' ^ ;dr;' *LLOYI>- JONES'S M 

In his keynote presentation/ Dr. Lloyd-Jones provides the framework 
for viewing language, schools, and testing as instnaments of social value, 
a recurrent theme among the participants. Within the metaphorical frame- 
work of the traditional terms of ' rhetoric, he cites examples to support 



the view> that disorder, diversity, and discontinuity prevail. What he 
sees in siociety he also sees reflected in the problems* of education, in 
general, and in the problems of language arts curricula, in particular. 
Given the current state of society. Dr. Lloyd-Jones.i asks what English teachers 
can expect of their students , of themselves, and of^^ their discipline. 
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. . ^ > , A Futurist Look at the Contexts of English 

■ ''7-' ^*"' . " -7;-' i^chard , Lloyd- Jon^fis'"''- ' * " " ■ ~ ' " • ' 

: . My function tonight is mostly to be <iU Irritant to get the discussion 
groups fianing and fussing and coining up with ideas. I'm to pose the problems; 
you're to pose the answers. I'm to provide a context in which those answers 
might turrit up ^ I am a little uncomfortable dealing with futurism-- 1 am not 
a reader of charts and trends — but you will perhaps forgive me if I speculate 

about the values implied in some recent events so you can decide where we are — 

' ' I ' ' 
or ought to be—going • • 

, ■ _ \ ■ ■ . ■ , ' ' ^- ■ . 

So far at this meeting we've been thinking about testing as looking 
backward and looking forward. In looking backward we use. tests as description 
. to tell us what the condition is at -the moment. We want to find out what a 
person knows without raising inimediately the question of good or bad. Of 
course, the test itself implies a value system, but the purpose is to describe 
accurately. The description has a high value for us because we considered 
the questions worth asking. 

In looking forward, we seek prediction. Will this person do well- enough 
to succeed in such and stlch: a program? That implies that you know where you're 
going, that you are valuing a particular future condition. Given the changes in . 
the last couple of decades, that may be a pretty risky thought. That kind 
of predicting is ordinarily limited to a fairly short time in the future. It's 
very much like the economic predictors which tell us whether the market is 
going to go up immediately, what the unemployment is going to be next month. 
The short-term predictions really come to very little more than the extrapolation 
of a line drawn on a chart,. These short-term predictions seem inevitable in 
part because they are impersonal. Uobodi; intervenes , we are all swept away 
by them, and so we accept economic determinism, 
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Eventually ve may go out beyond where those lines can decently be 
projected; We start^as^ going to happen to the economy 20 years 

from ijow? That depends on what people decide is important in their lives — 
whether they're going to have more children or. fewer children, whether they 
decide to be fatter or thinner or whether, in fact, it's better to live more 
simply or grandly. We don't predict this by extrapolating a line.. We get 
that intuitively, as a social critic looking around to hear what people are 
saying what things and how persuasively. We look for the value shifts in 
the society. By identifying .some such shifts I hope to set up the main points 
of my discussion. 

The schools and the language are both instruments of social value. 

-ft 1 

Although we may take a school census and see how many children are coming 
along, what we do with the - school and what we test depends on what we think 
the society is up to. Furthermore , language is a social instrument, and what 
we do in the schools is but a small part of a young person's learning of the ' 
language. When I look at test scores in the sciences, I suspect that that 
score represents what somebody learned in school. When I look at test scores 
on the use of language, I am very much concerned with what are the other social 
influences that affected that score. 

What are some of the social influences that might concern us? How do they 
affect what society expects of us? Let me give an example of what I'm driving 
at. Consider the issue of professional accountability. In other professions 
we note the rise of malpractice suits. In our gloomier moments we foresee 
them for school teachers as well, although it is hard to relate damages to a 
failure to teach wisdom or the rules for commas. As for the doctors, we've 
heard that the modem doctor really ^isn' t very close to his patients anymore. 
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v^He's a machine treating an ailment; there is no personal bond, so the result 
is viewed. as a matter of mechanical accountability. . 

/"Perhaps malpractice suits and school accountability are evidence of our. 
desire to enforce social responsibility. But you might equally say that 
they are signs that the cement, the glue, the personal contact -that holds 
society together is breaking apart, dissolving, leaving us fragmented. Which 
way you decide to look at it-—the rules of consumerism or the bonds of an 
organic society — makes a difference in which value system you choose for 
governing the school. . . - 

The issue may be one of how people without power relate to people vith 
power. If it is a confrontation, w6 put more and more faith in procedures 
and less and less faith in the judgment of the individual administrator or 

IK- 

teacher. We suddenly have developed a whole hahdbook^of procedures for 
everything— for appointments, for promotions, for salary grants — it's far 
beyond the old guide to business procedures and vi: h to ]?.-fiop a lawyer at 
the other end of the telephone. A society with somcv-'vat less human glue 
tends to distance people from one another in vry=:chranic: il f airnesr and that 
puts more weight on tests and less on people.,. 

Another symptom is "credentialism. " 'TliH riocioty requires all sorts of 
credentials for any job, and many of those creciential^ are not c?. early relevant. 
Consider the jobs which require a ba.-helor"s degree but not a college 
education. The isociety is preoccupied with procedure, the outward s.Lgn^ 
the piece of paper, the credential, /Decause it doesn't want to cope with 
identifying. the underlying competencies which are needed. Vesting procedures 
may J^ubstitote for other credentials, but even that is a symptom of depersonalizi 

Still one more syf.>ptom of changes in value is the issue of analysis 
versus experience. Language is, after all, categorical . analytic. As soon as 



:;:^^^,staxt putting a thing in words, we begin classifying th^ experience, 
, .organizing it and st^^^ it. The language substitute for experience is 

rather different from the images and sensations of actual experience. Quite' 
possibly we once interpreted the events of fili.s according to the rules of 
narrative that we learned in literature courses.. But one of the skills of 
young people who have become visually literati is that they live in the image 
and they make their transitions from image to iaage. They experience in the 
film a zen kind' of meaning. ,They have- a ver^' much different engagement with 
communications and thus they may have a different sense of category and 
appropriate transition. 

These symptoms of value change lead me to rtsexandKe three of the" 
traditional virtues of rhetoric: (1) " hierarchical, o.^ors, (2) unity, and j 
(3) coherence. Most of us cannot imagine discourse without them, but I'd 
like to, suggest that in our society these valuas are not universally accepted. 
If we a.re to continue to worship these v,,,rd.<; , ; we may have to redefine them. 

Consider hierarchy. We assumed hierarchy as long as western . society 
has talked about itself . I-ll not go bc„ck to the beginning; just consider ' 
the hierarchy of the chain of being,- that rigorous structure of experience 
in which each creature has its states. The angels, the seraphim, the cherubim, 
the kings and all his lords, the toad and the viper had their status. One 
knew one's place until some rebel turned on the social escalator and people 
knew that they could go up and down the golden stairs. Tliere hardly could 
have be«n a theory of evolution . wi thout a concession to mobility. You may 
recall the dodo bird. The shocking extinction of the dodo bird demonstrated 
that in god's plenteous universe certain species could be missing. The chain 
was Tiot fixed and final. ' * 
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Hierarchy in its fundamental intellectual sense controls corporations 
and government, intellectual gymnastics. and social games, but democracy 
threatens hierarchy. The romantic notion that participation, distribution 
of power, distribution o: fiecision and responsibility, and equality of 
position might be more imporv^nt than rank challenges social hierarchy. 

It's amusing to observe in major corporations there seems to be a 
movement to collective management. Troikas and even larger groups are running 
big corporations, and boards of directors are being told to assert themselves. • 
More locally, consider the pressure for neighborhood schools. We had talked 
for a long time about- consolidation of districts. We then saw the pressure 
for neighborhood schools as a ploy in the wars of integration,' but I suspect 
that it represents more than that. It may, in fact, represent a kind of 
Balkanization of a community, a desire to have within a huge hierarchical system 
a self-determining individual unit. The neighborhood school movement isn't just 
a racial ploy; it's part of a larger movement for getting rid of the front office 

Another example for academic people is the Balkanization of the 
university. We talked about the multi-versity a few years ago, but I 
suggest that departments are more independent than they ever were. A loss 
of funds from the central administration makes life a little difficult out 
on the fringes, but still each academic discipline defends its own right as 
discipline with_more ferocious enthusiasm than they did in the expanding 
academic universe. They are terribly afraid of somebody moving in on their 
turf, and that in turn suggests a kind of decay of the central authority. 

I think we'd have a hard time finding a college president who won'^t tell how 

40a 

his power is hedged by procedures designed to distribute power. 

Yet for all of that we really-haven' t done away with bigness. As people 
talked about breaking up the oil companies into smaller units, the companies 
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resort to even bigger coinbines in order to afford the costs of searching for 
oil. They all operate by contract and compact to develop the new fields. 
The billion dollar compjanies have" to combine in order to get enough capital 
to play their games. That seems to say that we're going to get bigger and 
bigger. .. 

Maybe, though r that's a surface change that conceals what's going on 
underneath. Remember what happens with rules for fairness. As we create 
rules to prevent discrimination or rules to create equal opportunity, we find 
that they're ineffective if local. They need to have a large political unit 
for coverage. But rules in a large political unit are standardized. They 
operate everywhere in the same form despite local differences. 

The same problem afflicts large area planning. It's fashionable to 
increase the size of planning units so that even whole states are planning 
units, but the bureaucratic planner must be fair, and fairness is to treat 
everything the same way, so you get just one pattern overall no matter what 
the local problems are. The local irritation caused by pressures for 
identical treatment works against the notion of unifona, normalized, standardized 
tests and rules. Decentralization, democratization, and distribution of power 
seem to be undercurrent forces running against the traditions of centralization 
and normalization. Is it also a challenge to traditional rhetorical notions 
of hierarchy? 

Consider my second rhetorical virtue, "unity," and its counter, "diversity." 
Does the center still hold or do we see with Yeats that in another twenty years 
the civilization will fall apart and we'll have to have a new savior? will 
the melting pot survive the call for cultural plurality? Our society has 
honored standardized mass education and tried to get our conglomerate population 
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to reading and thinking, the same thing . Nationwide TV networks .ii.;-! nationwide ' 
■ publications standardize society, turn us all into similar little droplets 
of water and make us all into one big pond. But individuals don't like being 
identical drops of water very much. That they want to say, "Look I'm different. 
Consequently, they cling to dialect, they cling to social customs of smaller 
bodies and resist, sometimes very energetically, forces which tend to homogenize 
them still , further. . . " 

The standard argument against encouraging dialects is that they will just" 
develop into inutually unintelligible languages. But given all the pressures 
for homogeneity in society, can one really believe that? Very few language 
variants are needed to enable a person to declare a kind of cultural diversity. 
The preservation of local customs and interests can be merely quaint. Still, 
how do standardized schools or standardized tests respond to pressures for that 
sort of diversity?. Merely outlaw Christmas to accommodate non-Christians? 

Diversity in schools is represented. in elective systems. Colleges can 
no longer predict that students will have read any particular work. They 
may read pretty well, but they probably won't all have read the same things. 
As schools have become more centralized and larger, they have the capacity 
to offer more variety, so instead of becoming more homogenized they become 
more varied. 

Parallel in literary criticism is the whole loss of the great tradition. 
A few years ago, we all know what everyone should have read. We understood 
it. Even though the CEEB reading lists went out of date fifty years ago, the 
schools continued to teach those works until about a decade ago. Now the lists 
seem to have disappeared in fact as well as in name. We don't really know 
for sure what everyone ought to have read. Regional and ethnic literatures 
are part of a necessary education in a pluralist democratic society. Nov;adays 
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even Shakespeare may be irrelevant, although a statement like that would 
once have been enough to get one stoned on a public platform. The center 
doesn't seem to hold in the world of high culture.. 

In the demimonde we have so far been subjected to only three TV networks, 
but there are potentially eighty- eight or more channels of cable TV. These not only 
will permit but encourage local productions. Your apartment building can 
have its own TV show, and that too promotes diversity. Balkanization. It may 
make communities out of apartment buildings as the residents themselves go 
down to perform in a TV studio in the basement. 

In a different way network TV has produced a society full of isolated 
subunits which are superficially standardized. People are no longer obliged 
to make contact with the outer world "by going over to see the neighbors. 
They spend the night in front of the mkchine in another kind of isolation. 

The pressures for diversity raise problems for people who demand "standards." 
Standards of whom shall prevail? The human being is unable to relate to 200 
million people, but indeed needs to relate to folks who have names, maybe even 
needs to touch them occasionally, but if the society opts for groups with parts 
so interchangeable as to be easily transferred around the country, how do we 
reveal individuality?' ;flhat kind of tests can one m^e if we are not permitted 
to make the standard of one group the standard for all? Do we make- a lot of 
specialized tests for subgroups, or do we make tests with purposes so narrowly 
defined as to restrict their use? 

Diversity is an emotional trap. So far we haven't really had to cope with 
it much because the forces of incoherence in society were great enough to allow 
us our foiblei;. But as the powers for centralization have increased, along ' . 

with the Romantic resentment of hierarchical order has grown the 7esent'..ent o f . 
homogenization. 
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• The third rhetorical virtue I mentioned is coherence, sticking- togetherness. 
The challenge to the traditional definition can be seen in the interest that 
young people have shown in eastern philosophy and religion and particularly 
in some variety of Zen. To some extent, this is an effort to escape the 
categories characteristic of western society. To become immersed in experience 
is a way out of the categories and the clear values of traditional- generalizations. 
Perhaps these youths are trying to substitute an undif ferentiated'sense of 
"^"S.^^^' ^""^ perhaps they like the free-floatingness, ths' disconnectedness 
of this new world. In our nuclear family grandparents disappear, the children 
leave home, and the houses are designed for two or three at the most. 
Once young parents learned about the rearing of children from their own parents, 
but now they have moved so far away that they learn about child rearing by 
reading books. 

That suggests the kind of loss of traditional knowledge, a disconnectedness 
of family ties. Perhaps the children can draw a fa^nily tree because intellectu- . 
ally they know where it is, but that is not connectedness. Individuals "are 
lost without great emotional attachments— if you will, a sense of blood. ' There 
may be many crimes conunitted in the name of blood ties, but maybe they are 
necessary emotional supports. Proxy grandparents I think are becoming fashionable. 

I've also been struck by the way we are created by our roles. I've been 
intrigued at how my own life has become compartmentalized. The people I see ;.n 
one. part of my existence, I don't see anywhere else. I am created .;mew by the 
context in which I appear. When one worked at home or near home, the family was 
.around, ajid your work and your family were integrated. I wonder how iv.any children 
ever see where their parents work? Or whether two working parents ever share the 
associates of the other's working place, ^^^en I am assigned to a team to accredit 
a distant college, I meet ^even or eight strangers from other academic discipii:,es bu 
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' i"^-nty minutes our roles are described and we know wha, we're supposed to do. 
;'D:.ring our visit we're very friendly with each other,- we chat about our friends 
and. family as though they existed, we carry out our job with great efficiency, 
we write a lucid report, and three days later we can't remember their names. 
Our roles are so disconnected from our daily life th=\t although we work as 
friends, when we go away, there is nothing left. That may be a tribute to our 
general background and training, but it also may suggest something about the 
lack of depth in the human contact. The teams cohere only because they don't 
really engage. 

Some predict the reappearance of learning by apprenticeship and living in 
an apprentice, situation. That relationship is hierarchical and connected, but 
we are far from it. Consider what is implied by hiring someone to write a 
doctoral dissertation or even a term paper. Put aside whether it is immoral 
or illegal, but observe that the master craftsman and the apprentice are so 
unconnected that the master craftsman doesn't even know what's going on. 

Another symptom is in discontinuous education. To somfi extent it is a 
virtue that students do net go straight through, but go and then come back to 
•education. Still, with the number of transfers we rarely see students who go- 
four years to the same college. The love of alma mater can hardly persist 
. through three or four different schools. The average Air.erican adult will 

change occupations four times. Geographic moves are additional. These changes 
lead to a kind of disconnectedness that puts a great premium on flexibility 
and doesn't pay much for depth of commitment. 

If I have described values that are changing in society, the switches 
truly must have implications for the way we do our schooling and the way we do 
our testing. Fortunately I was not asVed to provide you' with definitive 
answers on how any of these actually work out in the schools or in tests; I 
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was merely challenged to make us look beyond tomorrow. I may have picked the 
wrong details. The feature that struck me may not really be a symptom at 
all, it's just a little wart on the surface of society. Then again it may 
foreshadow a problem of great concern, and the time to consider it is now 
before we have to act. ' 
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Appendix 3 
THE PARTICIPANTS 

Ms. Evelyn Copeland, presently Educational Consultant in English and 
Humanities at Fairfield University, has had. extensive experience both as 
teacher and consultant for the Fairfield, Connecticut. Public Schools' 
Language Arts Program, K-12. she is currently on the editorial board of 
the NCTE and is the immediate past chair of its Secondary section. 

Dr.' Edmund J. Farrell is currently Associate Executive Secretary of 
the NCTE. He has been active as teacher both in California secondary 
schools and in several universities. He has also acted as consultant for 
..school districts throughout California, for the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress,, arxd for innumerable conferences on English education. 
Dr. Allan Glatthorn, Director of Teacher Preparation at the University 
_.of Pennsylvania, is currently chairing the NCTE's Commission on the English 
Curriculum. He has been particularly involved not only in teacher prepara- 
tion programs but^in curriculum innovations designed to me^t the special 
needs of adolescents. 

Dr. Richard Lloyd-Jones is the Chairperson of the Department of English 
at the University of Iowa, where he has been Director of Undergraduate Studies 
in English. His teaching activities have focused on the nature :Of writing 
and rhetorical theory, and he has contributed a description of performance ' 
in writing to the National Assessment of Educational Progress. His primary 
organizational commitments have been to the NCTE and CCCC, where he has 
served on the Commission on Composition, the Editorial Board, and the advisory 
committee on achievement awards in writing as well as editing vhe report 
of the Task Force on the Students' Right to Their Own Language. 
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Dr. Walter D. Loban, currently at the University of California at 

Berkeley, teaches .graduate seminars in English Education that deal with 
. research, curriculum, and "instruction in speaking, writing, listening, ... 

i ■ ■ . 

reading, and literature. He was a member of the Dartmouth-Conf ef^hce on 
^"9lish and has been consultant in curriculum development for- many California 
. school systems. Recipient of the NCTE's Award for Distinguished Research, 
he has recently completed a research study ofolanguage development in 300 
children, tracing their progress from kindergarten through high school. 

Ms. Elisabeth McPherson, the Chairperson of the Humanities Division at 
Forest Park Community College, has been deeply involved in the teaching of 
composition to community college students. A past chairperson of the CCCC, 
she has been a member of the committee that prepared the background statement 
on the Students' Right to Their Own Language and is now part of a committee 
that hopes to produce a collection of classroom practices to implement that 
statement. She is also active in the NCTE, on its College Section Committee 
and its Committee on the Role and Image of the Women in the Profession. 

Dr. Geneva Smitherman is currently the„,Assistant Director of the Center 
for Black Studies and associate professor in the Speech Communication Depart- 
ment of Wayne State University. Specializing in linguistics, she has been 
teacher, speaker, consultant, and workshop director at numerous schools 
and universities concerned with Black students and the educational progress. 
Active in both the NCTE and the CCCC, she has been particularly concerned 
with innovations in. the English curriculum on both the secondary and college 
levels and with the topic of social dialects. 

Dr. Robert S. Wachal is the Chairperson of the Department of Linguistics 
at the University of Iowa, where.-he is currently conducting computer-assisted 
studies in linguistics. His ongoing interests include psycholinguistics , 
sociolinguistics, English as a second language, and teacher training. 
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